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~ INTRODUCTION 

i JT^ 04 ,‘ VearS since ,l)0 organization 0 f the first graded 
schm, ,,, Huston the conception of the function of eduction, both in 
minds of educators and of the general public, has undergone. a 
remen ous change. From the narrow, individualistic, knowledge 
concept of education of 1818 to the broad, socialized,' functional cou- 
>ept of to-day is a long step in the space of one lifetime. Through 
e influence of the new pedagogy, gradually evolved through three 
< enturies, but put into twentieth-century language bv Spencer and 
llovey, and through public demand for a more highly efficient form 

fo,W °“' We ( hSTe C ° me t0 the from the traditional 

fortn of organization to a modern type of organisation that will meet 

aoual needs. \A ,th the introduction of the content studies following 
he Civil Var and the more recent introduction of th6 expression 
subjects, the curriculum has tripled in 75 yea«, Notwithstanding 
his greatly expanded cunriculum, we are still using, in an adminia- 
trative sense, the same old machine which jPhilhrick used in the 

?n?ve, i C „ »° m 1848 ' The has “ V«one «*»• ch.ngi 

nd “ a large per cent of American cities, many of the build- 
ings are without auditoriums^gymnasiums, and playgrounds. 1 Very 
few have libraries. Organization of the elementary school is still 
haracterized bv one seat to every child * and one teacher in charge 
of each group of ckildren throughout the day. 

We, as school people, must recognize the continuing and increas- 
ingly insistent demand for better schools. Mere patchwork, adding 
here a little and there a little, taking away a little here and a little 
ere, will not meet the situation. Mere changes in methods and the 
introductmn of project curricula will not satisfy. Finer buildings 
and better trained teachers, procured at greater cost to the taxpayer 
only increase the d&ii&nd for greater efficiency. 

Whalia the method by which the elementary school can be brought 
up to twentieth-century standerda? The answer ia “a complete 
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administrative and curriculum reorganization of the elementary 
school.” 2 The efforts of John Dewey in his highly socialized ex- 
perimental school in Chicago, of Merriam at Missouri University, 
and of William Wirt at Gary have been efforts to solve the' problem. 
In the minds of many educators the demand for a more highly 
functional elementary school without excessive cost has been found 
•in some adaptation of the duplicate, work-study-play, or platoon 
school idea. This idea, first demonstrated at Gary, is worthy of 
careful and thoughtful study by every progressive educator. 


What is the duplicate, work-studv-play, or platoon school? As 


expressed in tln<se three words the chief arguments for. the plan: 
Opportunity to every child for purposeful work, opportunity for 
supervised study along the lines of the child’s interests and needs, 
and opportunity for wholesome plav under supervised conditions. 

“Duplicate and platoon." These terms h(JVc synonymous mean- 
ings in an educational sense, both expressing the idea of Two major 
•divisions into which such an organization is divided. 

Which of these terms we as educators use makes little difference — 
all are perhaps unscientific and fail to carry a correct conception of 
the particular type of organization. “Work-study-play” has per- 
haps been the most popular term and has been preferred by some of 
the chief advocates of the idea, but, as the public sometimes gets a 
wrong conception of the proportionate amount of emphasis placed 
on play under the plan and further uses the term “ work” as applied 
to manual or vocational activity, it seems best not to use it. Between 
“duplicate” and “platoon” there is little choice, both suggesting 
the two parts into which the school is divided. As “ platoon ” seems 
to catch public fancy, however, this term is arbitrarily chosen. 

Inasmuch as no two cities having platoon organization include the 
same details or work out details in the same manner, any definition 
can only set forth the general principles of the plan. These general 
principles are twofold. Platdbn organization means, first, that ad- 
ministrative plan by which the school is grouped into two major 
divisions, and the program of work so arranged that while division 
A is doing work in the tool subjects, division B is doing work In the 
special subjects, and vice versa; second , that diversification and 

•8«e Strayer and Bachman. Gary Surrey — Organization and Administration. New* 
Tart General Education Board, MI1 8 
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enrichment of the curriculum which permits more time and atten- 
tion to the highly socialized, or expression, subjects. Diagrammati- 
ca ly represented, the platoon organization divides the school day 
into two equal parts as follows: - 


The school duy—6 hours' 


One-half day t 
Heading, 
luriLTunat 


arithmetic, spelling, 
ami writing. * 


One half day to— 

Citizenship (auditorium, social 
science), literature and lilirnry, 
uiuslc, art, nature study, man- 
ual arts, home economics, 
physical training, and estru 
I curricular subject'-. 

ii* growth of platoon school movement 

Platoon orptnizai ion is attracting nation-wide attention and, in 
I*i inciple, is being quite widely accepted. The number of platoon 
.ugamzat.ons in the l nit ec! States is growing so rapidly that any 
^,° f . s,,ch schools would be incomplete by the time it could be 
published. In a study recently made by Miss Alice Barrows, special- 
£ in industrial and economic relations in education, United States 
Bureau ot Education, il was found that fll cities in 23 States have 
>omc form of platoon organization in one or more schools. 

Li8t ° f 6 1 * tie * in 29 Stateii in which the work-study-play, or platoon, plan of 
school or,, a, motion is in operation in one nr wore schools' 


Akron, Ohio. 

Ashury Park, NT. J. 
Baltimore, Mil. 
Hiruiinghnu), Ala. 
Braddock, I’a. 

Calais, Me. 

Cuyahoga Kails. Ohio. 
Dallas, Tex. 

Dnjrton, Ohio. 

Denver, Colo. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Do r i non t, Pa. 

Duluth, Minn. 

Durham, N. C. 

East Chicago, Ind. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Port Smith. Ark. 
Franklin, N. .J. 
Gary, Ind. 

Granby, Colo, 
(tivemvidi, Conn. 
Hazleton, Pa. 
lluntlngtor% W. Va. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
•Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

La t robe. Pu. 

Long Bead), Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Meriden, Conn. 
Monessen, Pa. 
Montclair, N. J. 


ruon, N_X 
in. Conn. 


Ellsworth, Pa. 

Carson College. Flourtown, Montgom- 
ery County, I’a. 

, * !L!', n0t n® be . UB ‘ ,er * tood tl »at the exact dlvtalon of the day here given la feudal or 

,D eCneral ** Ume Pinion such a 50-60 baato 

« Pr«m *n\ r , u t n ^ erH, °^ d ln tb0 dUcuaelon of the curriculum and program. 

er pt" pT 8UlC ° UmU * taf *“*** —ice on ^ork-atudy-pUy, 
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New Castle, I'ji. 
OakmoDt, Pa. 
Parnassus, Pa. 
Passaic, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portage, Pa. 

Port Arthur, Tex. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

{ Rockford, 111. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Saginaw, W. S„ Mich. 


■Scuttle, Wash. 

Sew I ck ley, Pa. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Spokane, Wash. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Stuttgart, Ark. 
Troy, N. Y. 
Warren, Ohio. 
Washington, D. C. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Wlnnetka, 111 
Youngstown. Ohio. 


Detroit leads the list in the number of platoon schools. In 1923 
it had 54 of these schools, with an enrollment of 15,000 children. 
The platoon movement in Detroit began in 15)1 3 when the board of 
education decided to experiment with the new type of organization 
and put it into operation in six schools.* The experiment proving 
successful, nine additional platoon schools were opened the follow- 
ing September. So thoroughly convinced were the members of the 
administrative staff and the hoard of education of the feasibility of 
the plan that, in a formal resolution passed September 25, 1919, the 
Detroit schools were committed to its continued extension. This 
resolution, which is noteworthy because Detroit was the first big city 
in the United States officia^Jpto adopt any plan of elementary or- 
ganization other than the traditional Quincy School type, is as fol- 
lows: 

That the educational needs of the kindergarten and first six grades be met 
by building large elementary schools, with auditoriums and gymnasiums, 
planned definitely to satisfy the requirements of the platoon form of organi- 
zation. * 

From Ihe time this resolution was adopted the platoon plan in 
Detroit has been rapidly extended. New buildings are being con- 
structed and equipped especially for. this form of organization. 
Teachers are being trained to meet the particular problems of the 
platoon \school, and the»public is thoroughly “ sold ” to the idea. 
The schobte are being enthusiastically supported, and a fine spirit 
prevails among teachers and pupils. That the plan has been so highly 
successful is due not only to the soundness of its underlying princi- 
ples, but also to the efficient manner in which it has been worked out; 
seemingly no necessary detail has been omitted by the superintend- v 
ent s office and the board of education. Platoon organization in De- 
troit is no longer. considered an experiment. „ 


* Spain, CtuuiM L. Ttu» Platoon School In Detroit. 
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III. REASONS FOR PLATOON ORGANIZATION 

, ‘? ,, ™? such « ™p*<i n*»d in t h. u nitwi 

tatea, it must be because of certaig fundamental principles and ar- 
caTon Whit h " V , e | m '" ie “ "PP' 41 t0 educator ami bolrfls of edu- 

u, a,at “7 lcd to the »*“*» * 

> SOCIALIZED CURRICULUM 

vid^Il'Hlr 5 ' ' m , POrt ," nt ° f con «ideratron, the platoon scllwt pro- 
dcs a highly socialized curriculum.- Dr. W. P. Burris nrofessor 

cm ? nai1 ' has -« ^ 

lienees “ Thenl, ' g ' Vlng '° ,he child 4 8™>ter variety of expe- 

social sublets III 0 ™ P '°f " m g S ° ne - half of the ^hool day to fhe 
fhp t rt f 3 n d Specia activities, whereas the usual program of 

he t imp' 1 10,11 u 0rff ; mized SCh ° 01 gives nc t than one- Wh of 
he time l .° such a ^d even then the special subjects and actirt 
,ties are oitep poorly handled and are looked upon bv principals and 
on e-room teachers as “ interruptions ” of the “ re^tfar ” program 

u studv PreS h U timC ' ° nL> ° f the large ci * ies of the United States 

^ xS,,;ti^ : ^ s p er t -“ 

durmg a given week. The list is as follow™ ' T C ° n9Um 

Interruptions" to regular program * 

“ -'"It eervlnc. la. Playground. 

0 . Music appreclalloa. 17. Private music lr,,<,na 

u. iNiirse. -- — - 

12. Orchestra. 

Lt Other cuuses. 

H. Parents. 
ir>. Parent-teacher 
association. 


1 Banklafe. 

-• Blble»school. 

•‘1. Corrective gymnastics. 
Domettlc science. 
Ct.vnina.sium. 
f>. Hwme causes. 

7 Interruptions from 
school office. 


18. Short Friday, 
lit Symphonv concert 

20. Tests. - 

21. Visual Instruction. 

22. Weighing. 


s - MununI training 

Under platoon organization almost all tf these cnllrwt 
tup, ions have their definite places la a - baLed^og 1 Only 
numbers 6, 7, 14, 15, a„d 20 would continue to occur in fo m ”' rooms 
he elementary school activities listed are not “interruptions” or 

£■ J2H L» “■ -I- 1 " — 


assigned places on the program. 

2. A 50-50 PROGRAM 
The platoon school, by providing a 60-50 program— iri inn ,* u 1 / 

-Decial 116 1° t I‘ e f . llsd ' >menta, or tOQl subjects and half the time to 
2 ^> J ^Ill nSU1 ' 0S * U>r0,,gh nnd uni Oterrupted work in tjioL 
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subjects which the educational world accepts as fundamental in the 
social development of the individual. • 


3. DEPARTMENTALIZATION 



* / 

Platoon organization, hv departmentalizing the work in special 

subjects, makes it possible to have a specially trained teacher for each 
special subject, thus assuring a maximum of socialization so far as the. 
teacher is concerned. 

/ 

4. INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES CARED FOR 

Platoon organization makes it possible to take care of individual 
differences. The. child who needs additional time on the tool subjects 
may put in less time on the expression subjects. Likewise, the child 
who should l)e allowed to develop a special talent in music, art, or 
dramatics, can be given additional work of this nature with groups 
other than his own. 


6. SAFELY CONSERVATIVE 

\ Platoon organization is neither ultra-radical nor ultra-conserva- 
tive. It is a long step toward the ideal, but. is sufficiently ennserva 
tivo to appeal to the public. "When properly organized, directed, and 
supervised, its success is assunyl. 

fi. INSURES MODERN -BUILDINGS 

Platoon organization requires specially built or adapted buildings, 
supplied with good equipment. Provision for the most essential so 
eializing agencies of the school are omitted in the large per cent of 
American school buildings: platoon orgaimation demands for every 
building playgrounds, a' gymnasium, an aiShtorimn. and the various 
special rooms. 

7. MORE ECONOMICAL 



Platoon organization is economical as to busings and grounds. 
The traditional school is of the “ peak-load ” type, requiring one seat, 
for every pupil, whereas the platoon plan is of the “ balanced-load ” 
type. 0 Under the traditional organization. when children are in the 
auditorium, gymnasium, manual training shop, or any special room, 
the corresponding home room is idle. Also, under traditional organi- 
zation, if the building is provided with modern facilities, such as gym- 
nasium, auditorium, and playgrounds, the building is in use probably 
80 per cent of the school day, and the grounds are in use probably 
20 pec cent of a 5-hour day. Under platoon organization every spe- 

• T ► * “7 

9 UarrowR, Alice. A school building program for Athens, Ua. U. S. Du. of Educ. But, 
1021 , No. 25. 
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<'iaJ facility and classroom is in use 1 00 per cent of the time. In 
other words, platoon organization spells 1Q() per cent efficiency* in rh e 
use of the school plant. 

Since every room and department is in use all the time, the load 
is balanced m such a way that the building will accommodate more 
pupils. In Detroit, for example, the superintendent's office claims an 
increase of 33^ percent on the average in capacity of school build- 
ings over the traditional plan. This of course means a tremendous 
saving in building costs. 

At Newark, N. J„ a saving of 02 rooms, which at *12,000 per room 
amounts to $744,000, is claimed for the 10 buildings havin b “ alternate 
mg” or platoon organizations in 1920. The following table from 
the annual report, shows Llie figures: 

Financial saving effected b\, platoon-school on, imitation, Sncaik, V. 


School 


Abiugton Avenue. 
Central Avrntir 

Cleveland. 

John Catlin 

Lafayette 

McKinley . 


Madison. 

Montoith 

Robert TreAt. 


West Side. . 
Total 


Number 

class 

units 

flhov# 

klnder- 

ffnrtn*. 

Number 

classes, 

June, 

1920 

\ 

1 

Differ^ 

enoft 

1 

1 

Saving 

1 

2? 

81 

9 

$108,000 

27 

35 

8 

96.000 

35 

48 

13 

156,000 

i ^ 

43 

6 

72,000 

40 

48 

8 

96,000 

13 

20 

7 

84.000 

3* ] 

39 

1 

12,000 

31 

35 

4 

48.000 

33 1 

60 

7 

84,000 

205 I 

359 

63 

756,000 

35 

34 


12,000 

331 | 

m 

62 

7«,000 


pp. I3A-L80. 


S ID 


As wiU be seen from the above table, the capacity of building: 
.Newark is increased by about 19 per cent. 

IV. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

Illustrated by the Henry C. Kumpf Platoon School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Discussion of the platoon school thus far has been more or’ less 
general in character, dealing with the growth of the movement in 
tfe United States and some of the major arguments that have led 
to so wide an acceptance of the plan. Problems of organization and 
administration, the curriculum, and the program, are more specific 
m their nature and must be thought of in terms of a given situa- 
tion. Hence, from this point on in consideration of the platoon 
school the author will use his experiences in the Henry C. Kumpf 
School, of Kansas City, as a basis for discussion. Given a different- 
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location of community and building, the details of the organization 
would be carried out in a verv different manner, although the funda- 
' mental principles as herein set forth would apply in any situations 
* A theory, no matter how sound it may be, can be successfully dem- 
onstrated only when c%refully worked out plans have been equally 
carefully executed. Nowhere is this more true than in the matter 
of school organization. Platoon organization, like the junior high 
school, has been uniformly successful and has met with populat* 
favor wherever tried, provided the following vitally important ele- 
ments have been considered and adequate provision made for each: 

1. A building adapted to the particular type of organization. 

2. Adequate equipment. 

8. A reorganized curriculum. 

4. Adequate supervision. 

5. A professionally trained, cooperative group of teachers. 



1. THE PLATOON-SCHOOL BUILDING ^ 

The platoon -school building may be either a remodeled or a new 
building. It should have a gymnasium, an auditorium, and various 
special rooms. These special rooms may be for library work, science, 
music, art, home economics, manual arts, or for such other special 
subjects afe may be desirable and essential in a given community. 
Some or all of these special features are necessary in any school that 
has a really socialized program. In the platoon school facilities for 
carrying on various special activities become administrative necessi- 
ties as well as socializing influences. 


2. ADEQUATE EQUIPMENT 


Adequate equipment must be provided for the special departments. 
The “must” isfhsed advisedly. Adequate equipment in the platoon 
school becomes of equal importance with adequate equipment in the 
junior or senior high school. As it is a necessity that the hipb-echool 
auditorium, library, laboratories, and studios be properly equipped 
if the high school js to do standard work, so must the various special 
rooms of the platoon school be properly equipped if the organiza- 
tion is to bo successful. 

A place must be provided for keeping wraps and other property 
belonging to the children of the two platoons ; lockers or hooks may 
be put in the corridors, or existing cloakrooms inpy be used. Sueh 
provision is essential for one platoon at least, and because of play 
periods out of doors when wraps are needed it is a convenience if 
provided for all children in both platoons. 
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ft 


The curriculum of- the platoon school is divided into two major 
parts— (a) H°m e - r °om studies and ( b ) Special activities. 

' “ kajwV ^ r j blem ® f '- the or S anize , r and supervisor is to see that this 
60-50 division IS properly maintained, and, at the same time, 

6 se ^ ure that degree of correlation and imitation necessary for 

on eness of effort in the whole cu 7 *riculum, 

* 

HOME ROOM 

The home room in the platoon school has the following purposes: 

. Provision of a “school home for the child. This school" 
home ,s presided over by a teacher who is adviser, counselor, and 
friend; in short, the child's school “mother/’ 

2 Provision of adeqtiate time for uninterrupted instruction in 
tne iundaraentals or tools of loiowledge. 

3. Provision by close correlation and coordination with the other 

epartments of the school, for the inculcation of citizenship ideals, 
attitudes, and habits. ^ 

end 5r risi0n J° r , k f'P in S at tendance, deportment, scholarship, 
and other records of the pupils. F 

The content of the home-room subjects (reading, writing, arith- 
me lc, spelling. and language) is not essentially different from that 

of her tiadl f 10nal schooJ - W,t h a competent /eacher devoting all 
of her teaching efforts to these subjects, methods should be greatly 

improved, and the subject matter should be vitalized and enriched 
rough correlation with the special departments of the school, 
esults in tool studies in the Henry C. Kumpf School, m indi- 
cted by standard tests have been much superior under platoon or- 
ganization to those under traditional organization. 

SPECIAL ACTIVITIES . 

(a) AUDITORIUM 

°f first importance to the success of platoon organization stands 
the work in the auditorium. The auditorium should become the 
citizenship and unifying center of the school.) Failure on the part 

nrnlx! and su P^visor to properly plan the auditorium 

Lrf^ Tlu fai j” t( ? the whole or 6 an ’ Zfl f*on, unless the peculiar 
work which the auditorium should do is cared for elsewhere The 

breakdown m departmental organization in the elementary school 

and the few instances of failure of the junior high school, have been 

at the very point which the auditorium work seeks to correct In 

b!fdone ing ^ 0tlthLA thiS W ° rk ’ ^ consider what should not 
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The auditorium must not bocg^ie a place for formal instruction 
in music, civics, or health. It must not become a dumping ground, 
where anything that has no other place in the school can be assigned, 
and whefe as a result, the program becomes crowded with work of 
doubtful value; it must not become a show place, where the bright- 
est pupils are constantly put forward for the entertainment of vis- 
itors. The auditorium is not primarily a place to train children to 
take part in public entertainment. It is not an advertising medium 
through which various and sundry announcements can be made, 
often to the exclusion of all else. The auditorium period is not one 
during which the teacher entertains by interesting or funny stories. 

Many of these things may he included, in part but not to the ex- 
clusion of more valuable activities. 

No effort will be made here to state in detail the program of the 
auditorium work in the Henry C. Kumpf School. The following 
bulletin, placed in the hands of each teacher in that school, gives a 
general conception of the principles underlying the work and of the 
means used in working out these principles. 

Major aim* of work xn audiloi . 

» 

1. Training In practical citizenship through the opportunity afforded for 
aolf -expression. 

2. Inculca^on of those habits, attitudes, and Ideals essential to good citi- 
zenship. 

3. Unification and coordination of all tlic school’s efforts for socialization. 

Mean* 

1. A definite program of activities scheduled for the auditorium; such parts 
of this program as may be valuable In connection with studies In other depart- 
ments, to be so used. 

2. Regular work of home and special rooms, valuable as self-expression 
and citizenship material, to he taken to the auditorium. 

3. Special cooperative projects between the oudltorlum ^nd home and spe- 
cial rooms to be worked out as occasion may arise. 

4 Appreciation work in literature, language, art, and music to be given lu 
the auditorium. 

A working plan 

1. The auditorium teacher ta expected to keep In touch with the home-room 
and special teachers Tn the following manner : 

(a) Through conferences with Individual teachers. The chief question In 
these conferences should be: ** What correlation of effort In our work with work 
now being done or planned la" possible and worth while?" 

(b) Through visitation tn home and special rooraa 

(c) Through pupil u reporters ” whose business it Is to make concise oral 
or written reports of any work being done in any of their classes that In 
(Mr opinion might prove valuable for use In the auditorium. 
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teacher informed 0 as* to:' 8PeC ' al *° 

U) Stories used lu reading or lanjruage suitable for dramatization In the 
auditorium. 

(b) Memory selections. 

to) Compositions oral and written- -valuable for oltirensblp purposes. 

(^)) I.rKRARY ANT) LlTint ATT r TlK 

The lihrary is ohe of the most valuable and essential departments 
of the Henry C. Kumpf School. The library room was originally 
a regular schoolroom. It has been inexpensively but attractively 
bited up as a reading and reference room. Tables and chairs^ok- 
cases, a bulletin board, magazine rack, an assortment of tHBbest 
books in children's literature, a few «ts of children’s reference books 
some supplementary readers and other tests, and a few of the best 
magazines have been provided. Reference books include such works 
as the \\ orltl Book, Book of Knowledge, Pictured Knowledge, and 
. oumeys Tlirough Book Land. Magazines include the National 
Oeograph'c. Popular Mechanics. Youth’s Companion, American Boy. 

Nicholas, and the American. Copies of the Kansas Cdy papers 
•ind of Current Events are provided.' 

The major aims of the library are, first, to build up a love for and 
an appreciation of the best in children s literature; and, second, to 

worth wb • f a P1 *\° W *° I US, ‘ books «"<* magazines in the solution of 
ucfrth-while problems which he encounters in daily life. 

The library is open before school and at noon for any child desir- 
ing to come in to read or do reference work. Books for home reading 
ura> be checked out after school or at stated times. The schedule for 
each grade, indicatir^ the nature of its library work, is as follows: 

hihrurii schedule 


Urades 7 ami 

Reference Tuos. and Tha. 

Literature Mon. and Wed. 

Free reading p r j 


Grades 5 and 

Reference Tues. 

Literature..!.. Mon.. Wed.. Thu. 
Free Reading 


Teachers are privileged to send in children for reference work 
at any tune.' One table is^set aside for that purposo. 

(o) SOCIAL 8CTENCT AND NATTJBK STUD! 

• 

Under science is included nature study, geography, history, and 
civics A formal textbook treatment of these subjects is not used 
oupplementary reading material in the intermediate and upper 
fra os is taken from bookB, magazines, and papers other than the 
texts. Material is g athered from nature and observation for much of 

- auditorium tocher .boold t» done Urg«iy through tb« pupU 
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the geography work*. Attention is given to =the making of her- 
bariums, the collecting of commercial exhibits, and the accumulat- 
ing of' loan collections by contributions from pupils of curios and 
materials of historic and geographic interest. / 

The work of the science department is closely Correlated with 
much of the work in the auditorium. Especially are the social 
studies in the science room closely connected with the citizenship 
phases of the work of the auditorium. 




(d) imSlC ANT) ART 


The music and aV_iooms are real studios, in which the child gains 
an appreciation and lmte of good music and art. To this end both 
music and art departments utilize the auditorium, and often the 
appreciation work from either is taken into the auditorium for the 
instruction and entertainment of other groups and of the parents 
One auditorium period each week is devoted to music appreciation. 
The music and art departments have attempted to build up a greater 
appreciation among both pupils and parents for the beautiful in 
art, in nature, in people, and in music. Through picture studies, 
including copies fr9m the worlds great masterpieces, unusual in- 
terest has been aroused. These studies have been carried on co- 
operatively throughout the school. The music department, through 
its attention to the symphony concerts and other musical events 
and through it efforts in the city-wide music memory contest, hhe 
been able to build up a fine spirit of appreciation of good music as\ 
opposed to “ jazz.’’ J 

Appreciation has not been stressed to the exclusion of the prac- 
tical. The art department has been able to show work that not only 
“ looks pretty,” but work that has grown out of the activities of the 
pupils. Much of the work in art has been work for other depart- 
ments or in connection w'rth cooperative projects. 

The same can be said of music. Skill in note reading and singing 
has not been neglected. Splendid choruses and a good orchestra have 
done work both profitable and pleasurable. Pupils of unusual talent 
in muni or art have been given abundant opportunity for develop- 
ment ind • rpression of the talent, not only through the music and 
art departments, but in connection with the various activities of 

the school. r 

' .0 

4. SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRATION 

In order that there may be sufficient supervision in the platoon 
school to insure the unification and coordination of plans and pur- 
poses necessary to the highest success of the organization, the prin- 
cipal should be as free as possible from clerical and routine work, 
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bo that his major problem may be supervision and organization, 
lo this end the principal should have a competent office clerk. In 
the la rcrer schools lie should also have an assistant who puts in part 

l °; ,11S timc as assistant to the principal in supervisory and ad- 
v mimstrative duties. 


5. THE TEACHING CORPS 

The teaching and supervisory corps of the platoon school, from 
the principal on down, must jiot only be competent and capable, but 
must be in full accord with modern trends in education. They must 
helieve in the social ideal? of the school: they must believe that 
platoon organization offer* one means toward a greater realization 
of these aims: and. believing in the school and its purposes, each 
teacher must be alert, professional, high-minded, and cooperative in 
order that these ideals may be accomplished to the highest possible 
degree in the life of each individual child. 

The individual teacher should be a specialist in her line. The 
teacher in each special room should be there because of special apt- 
itude, training, and interest in the particular work. This oppor- 
tunity for specialization is one of the strong arguments for platoon 
organization. On the other hand, it is one of the points of attack 
by the opponents ol‘ platoon organization. The danger is that, the 
special teacher will have a narrow and exaggerated view of the 
importance of her field. In the platoon school she must have the 
broad view; she must see her work as a part of the whole work of 
the school. She must see and use the points of contact between her 
work and other departments. She must hi willing and anxious to 
contribute her part to other departments or to worth-while projects 
being carried forward by the school. In short, she must look upon 
her work ns one of the closely coordinated phases of the big project 
which the school is attempting in the life of the child, i. e., to make 
of him an informed, right-thinking, right-acting, efficient citizen 
of his community, State, and Nation— to do this through the oppor- 
tunity which the platoon school affords for whole-hearted activity 
and normal growth. * J 


V. THE PLATOON SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Of equal importance to the success of the platoon plan through 
its building, equipment, and trained teachers,' is the making of a 
workable program for carrying out the plan. In the making of such 
a program the pupil must be the primary consideration. Therefore 
the program should be so arranged that each group of children fares 
equally with every other group in time allotment and position upon 
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the program. For example, in making a program the easiest thing 
would be to assign groups to special activities as long as the spaces 
hold out: 'then send all unassigned groups to the playground for one 
or two hours each day, or permit them to observe other classes. To 
carry out such a scheme is rank injustice and spells failure to the 
whole organization. The program maker must devote hours, and 
days if necessary, to an equitable time allotment and to the assign- 
ment of each group in the school. In the second place, the program 
must be complete, plain, and thoroughly understood by each teacher 
in the organization. 

1. GENERAL ORGANIZATION OF PROGRAM 


The platoon program divides the day equally between the tool 
subjects and social studies. The next question concerns the whole 
matter of time allotment and the arrangement of a working pro- 
gram. If there are six hours in the school day. as is traditionally 
the case, three hours are devoted to the tool studies and three hours 
to the social studies and special activities. The three hours of work 
in the tool studies are spent in the home rooms under the home-room 
teachers, and the three hours of work iiHj^e social subjects are spent 
in special departments under special teachers. The first step, then, 
is the separation of the school into the two major divisions and each 
major division into sections. Suppose that the school contains 720 
"Children to he placed in the platoon organization, and that a section 
consists of approximately 40 children. This would he the result: 


Division I (360 pupils).'.. 9 sections 

Division II (360 pupils) 9 sections 

Total - - — ■ 13 *eet ions 


Number the sections from 1 to 18, inclusive, giving the sections in 
Division I the odd numbers; those in Division II the even numbers. 
Division I would form Platoon X in the program; Division II would 
form Platoon Y. The 18 sections, under the plan being used in 
Kansas City, require the rooms and departments as listed below. 


Assignment of rooms in a pfafoon tchool of 18 sections 


EL C. Kompf School, BAdmi City, Mo. 


Home rooms 9 

Library and literature 1 

Science — 1 

Nature study and literature 1 

Music 1 


Art 1 

Gymnasiums 2 

Auditorium 1 

Home economics, manual arts, play- 
grounds, lunch room, clinic. 
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Tht general daily program of each platoon 


Time 

_ ^ 

Platoon X 

Platoon Y 

u-in.no. .. 


Special rooms. 
Home rooms, 
special rooms. 
Home rooms. 

KUO-12 

Home rooms. 

KMU) 

Special rooms..... 


Home rooms. ... 

_ 

Spccifti rooms. . . . . 


2. PROGRAM OF SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


For platoon school of 18 sections 

The program of special activities is a complicated piece of ad- 
ministrative organization and -must be worked out with extreme 
• are. A program in detail appears on a following page. 

kTplanations and key to program 

(a) The numbers used lel'er to grades and classes us follows: 


1-2* 

7 — 4B 

13— 0B 

2 -215 

8— 4B 

14— 6B 

3- It B 

9 — 4A 

16— GA 

4 — 

10— 6B 

_ , 16— 7B 

5 — 3A 

11— 6B 

** 17 — 7B 

0 — 3A 

12— 5A 

1ft— 7A 


(b) Abbreviation*. Lit. Literature ; N. S.-Nature study; M. W F -Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday; T. T.— Tuesday and Thursday. 

(c) All odd-numbered sections are In the X platoon ; all even-numbered sec- 
tions in the Y platoon. 

(d) Periods are SO minutes in length. — Claeses must be ready to change from 
one room to another during the tliree-mlnute warning periods and to pass out 
promptly on the ringing of the final bell. 

( e ) Assemblies. The fourth period Is reserved for assemblies: lower grades 
ou Tuesday ; upper grades on Wednesday. Held once In two weeks— on the 
week alternate to the showing of motion pictures. 

/ (/) Visualization. Pictures will be shown to the Y groups during second and 

third periods once in two weeks ; to X groups during fourth and fifth periods. 

• ' 
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a. TEACHER’S DAILY OR DESK PROGRAM 

It is very necessary that each teacher have a complete detailed 
program for her two sections of pupils throughout the day The 
home-room program is arranged by the teacher with the advice and 
approval of the principal. The special-activity program is copied 
from the building program of special activities. A copy of the 
teacher’s program should be filed in the principal’s office. An illus- 
tration is here given of the form in which the teacher’s desk pro- 
gram is made out in Kansas City. 

home-room Teacher s desk program 


_L 


CIms 

Day 

t 

1 ’ 

•i 

1.00-10.30 

10.8CM2.00 

i 1.00-2 30 

2.80-1 00 

Plot Sec. 

M 

1 Read 

Study and 

M. T. 

1 

i M.T. 

Aud. 

Tenm 

4 


if 

— 

X 

17 

Ai 

Itb. 

n. e. 

1 il. E, 

and 
: Spoi. 

, muujf BUU , 

Oram. 

l! Sd. Libr. 
1 i 

i Gym. 

X 

1 

17 

T 

■1 •• 

•!| 

• 1 

a 

Mua 

j Art. 

ti 

| H 

•« 

1 

Tj 

1 , nr- 

i » 

1 * U 

1 

X 

1 

17 

W '! •* 

If 

ij 

•• I “ jiM T. 

'{ H. E. 

I'm. t 

•' U E. 

1 


H 

« i 

11 l[ it | ii 

ii 

X 

17 

1 T 

tt 1 

1 

1 

1 l| Mus 

IT ' 

Art. 


i 

i 


j .. .. 

.. 

X 

17 

F 

1 1 
} 1 

i •• 

M. T. 
11. E. 

! M T. 
11. K. 

•< i 

i •« 

** 

" |i 



I* ii 

! 

“ 

Y 

18 

M j 

1 

1 

Im.t.I 

• U. E. j 

i 

M. T. 
li. E. 

v 1 

I li 

btiidy and 
ArJib. 

1.11 j 

Libr 

l 

1 

Gym. 

f 

Scl. 

i 

Study and 
Oram 

Read, 


18 

T 

Mus. 

Art. | 

■ •• II 

•i 

II 

II 

! 

.. | 

.. | 

n ! i. 


l 

j' 



i 

1 i' 




i 

1 

— 

U. 

Il 

i 


Y 

18 1 

W 

.Vi 

;m.t. 

|U. E.j 

M. T. 
H. E. 1 

41 1 

1 1 

11 



Cf 

! 

.. r 

i 

.. i 

__ i 

ii 

Y 

18 j 

T I 

' Mus i 

L 

Art 

14 i| ■* 

" 

•• i 

ii 

•• i 

II 

f 

14 ii 

M 

Y 

18 

1 

F 

Mi T 1 
U. E. j 

M. T. 
U E. 

“ 

H 

ii 

■ L 

II 

. .. 

1 

». 1 .« 

1 

•i | H 



Grade. Seventh ; Room. Home Room. 

Anno B. *}hovie. Teacher. 

4 . ASSIGNMENT OF TEACHERS 

In the operation of the programs as outlined for the Henry C. 
Kumpf School no teacher is assigned more, than 5 hours, or ten 30- 
minute periods of actual teaching per day. The carrying out of the 
program therefore requires the following assignment of teachers: 
Home rooms 9 Ubrarv _ 

Relief - 8 Music! Z!!"T* 

Auditorium o Art 


Gymnasium and playground 

Science 


1 


Manual artir._l , 

Home economics- j 
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5. THE TEACHER’S DAT 

Under the program as here outlined, the teacher is expected to 
be in her room by 8.40 in the morning and remain about the build- 
ing until 4 o’clock in the afternoon. Out of this 7 hours and 20 min- 
utes, however, each teacher has 1 hour and 45 minutes to use as she 
chooses. This means that each home-room or special teacher is on 
duty for 5 hours and 35 minutes of the school day. Any teacher un- 
assigned for any, part of this time is detailted to special duties on 
records and reports, playground, or elsewhere, as needed. 

The question arises as to what the regular teacher is doing during 
the two 30-minute periods that the relief teacher is in charge of 
her pupils. Part of the time is used for recreation and relaxation 
out of doors. The teacher's rest room may he used for re*-fc and read- 
ing, but not for a workroom. The library or office provides a place 
for study, planning, grading papers, or other work. 

' / 

*. adapting platoon program to local situation 

The question is often raised as to the size of school to which the 
platoon program is best adapted. The question may as well be 
asked, To what sized school is traditional elementary school organiza- 
tion best adapted? Platoon organization is possible in a graded 
school of any size provided the building is adapted to the organiza- 
tion. A program may be worked out under the same plan of pro- 
cedure as is used in Kansas City. In a smaller school of from 6 to 
12 teachers, the high degree of specialization in the assignment of 
teachers is not possible. The home room teacher must teagh more 
than one grade; the special teacher must teach more than one subject. 

In adapting the program to a given situation, various changes may 
be made in the time allotment. The day may be lengthened, periods 
may be made longer or shorter, and the amount of time devoted 
to a particular subject may be changed to fit the local purpose*. Part 
of the'sehool may run on the platoon plan and part on the traditional 
plan. Science may be taught by the home-room teacher. Auditorium 
and music may be combined; provided the dangers previously men- 
tioned are avoided. In short, the platoon plan, because it is so very 
flexible, may be made to fit any situation if proper skill /s employed 
in working out and executing the program. 

, VI. ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 
As Expressed by^ Teachers 

Each of the teachers in £he Henry C. Kumpf School was recently 
given a blank on which to record a frank statement of advan- 
tages, ^disadvantages, and problems which she had found in 
her t work -in platoon organization. Special emphasis was placed 
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on the importance of listing disadvantages and unsolved problems 
in order that an effort might, be made, through special sidy and 
conferences, to eradicate weaknesses in the organization for anothe- 
year. Every teacher shewed enthusiasm for the organization, and 

no teacher in the school prefers traditional organization to platoou 
organization. • F u 

1. ADVANTAGES 

Advantages of platoon organization, ns recorded by the teachers 

on the blank forms, are here given. Each list is in the teacher’s 
own words and over her name. 

(1) More time for careful preparation of each subject taught , 

n! Th. r «,%v' W ^ Pl ' Kn ' !,r ' ,r S,,e< ' iM, of lack of Interruptions 

(3) This tjpe of organization prevents teacher from spending extra time „n 

subjects es|H‘cmlly hked-io the detriment of those not especially Ukefl 

ni .. .. —^na D. Shoute, Home Room, Seventh Grade. 

1 VVlth lewer subjects to teaclKl have more time to prepare my work. 

<*.) I can and do manifest greater^ terest in the subjects L teach 

m >ro " w . 

^ * I far happier in my work. 

-v , Kathryn \\ nlther, Borne Room, Sixth Grade 

It f*yt^ndp horizon and broadens viewpoint of child. 

—Margaret Leiri*. Home Room , Fifth Grade s 
M i I ha\H more time to devote to each subject 

,L) ' !cc ts *p ” p r ° pn '-p 0 rk '* " ,UrP th0rOU8h,y spared when I have fewer sub- 

M) r ' ie ch,ldr * n seem t0 ,ir,v * keener interest in their work when they I 
have special teachers and special rooms for the different studies. ’ - J 

. , ■ „ -Hatred Honan. Home Room. Third Grade 

puplis a ° PPOr,UnI,y f ° r M,e ,U - vel »P ,u « nt of Expression among 

(2) More opportunity for special , work Avith the individual p Jp n 

M ™7 k TZ. l ° P “ P "“ “ ,r '’ u < :h «"•>« •—» 

(4) More opportunities to place/children on their own responsibility 
(b) Better opportunity for ehiUlren to display Initiative. 

... - . . { 1 — 'Ola Wickham, Auditorium 

(1^ A richer, more varied curriculum. 

(2) Economy of pupils’ time on account of specializations 
<3) A better opportunity for teaching citizenship. 

(4) A better opportunity to develop the Individual child 
<5) A better opportunity for socialization. ” 

(0) A better opportunity for self-expression. 

<7) Pupils nre more interested. 1 

(8) Pupils are more responsive. 

19) Pupils are more self-reliant 

(10) Pupils Cooperate willingly. 

(11) Develops a keener school spirit. 

(12) Prjrams for special days made easier when the strain of Interfering 

with regular school work Is taken away. * 

— Beulah B. Tatman, Auditorium 
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The opportunity to devote all my time to one line of work, resulting In : 

(1) Flutter, preparation atul more efficient work. 

(2) A better understanding of the relationship of the work of .euch grade 

to that of the preceding and following grades. ' 

(3) More definite knowledge of the attainments of each group of children. 

(4) A hetter chance to assist children who are especially talented Id music. 

(5) More effective use of music ns a sociallzer, in large groups and In the 

assembly. 

— Margaret Me Kemy, Music. 

(1) Teaching the subject mntter of certain subjects «to various grades, the 

specini teucher has opportunity to know wbat 19 Included in the course 
of study In encli grade and can build upon that which has gone before 
to a much greater advantage. 

(2) A finer school spirit Is brought about among bolh pupils and teachers, 

since the teachers In the organization meet, not one claas, but many 

groups, dally. 

(8) one of our modern educational writers has said, "The message of the 
modern school to Democracy Is self-government with due regard for 
others.” I believe that platoon organization Is the Ideal organization for 
the Instilling of this Ideal Into the minds of our children, Vmd furnishes 
most excellent opportunities for the practical application of It 

— Mildred E. Long, Social Science. 

I am thoroughly "sold" to the platoon organization as an educative system, 

uud think any child who has had thl9 opportunity will be a better citizen. Its 

advantages are: 

(1) A more definite plan. 

(2) A closer correlation with the other departments of the school. ' ■* 

l8) Quickens the spirit of success and consideration among the corresponding 
sections. 

(4) It links the manual training department more closely \ the other de- 

partments of the school, thereby strengthening the educative value of 
the mnnunl training department. 

(5) Olves the child a broader constructive vision of his place In life by coming 

In contact dally with more correlative activities. 7 

(0) It helps solve the problem of Interruption. 

(7) A special (Imppy In his work) teacher for each activity. 

— Emil T. Flinkel, ManiDtl Arts. 

(1) Gymnasium, playground, and corrective Vork uo longer interruptions. 

— Janet Funke, Physical Education. (Girls.) 


2. DISADVANTAGES AND PROBLEMS 


^ Practically no arguments were offered against the platoon plan. 
Those listed were really in the nature of problems in organization 
and supervision rather than inherent weaknesses of the plan. Fol- 
lowing is the list: 

(1) Record work. Some of the home-room teachers find this record work 

burdensome. This problem Is belnk met by the use of assistant record 
teachers: Special teachers appointed to assist the home-room teacher in 
record work. 

(2) Discipline. One teacher stated that “each teacher handles discipline In 


her own way," thus falling to fix la the child definite habits of behavior. 
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APPENDIX 

Henry C. Kumpf School, Weekly Bulletin, No. XI 

,» eT.rr, r° wh ? u 

bUMS f ° r d ' SCUSSi ' 1 " lcnchet8 ’ meetings and In coorereuves wh™ 

Has the new organization succeeded! Partially so; yes* Has it 
proved superior to the traditional type of organization? Your 
enthusiasm, the interest and spirit of the children, and the attitude 
of the parents all answer *• Yes,” But has it measured up to its 
possibilities or the ideals we have set for it? It has not and of 
course never will. But can We not profit by our experiences and 
lealize a little more nearly the potential possibilities of platoon or- 

»nd we Zl. 100 Per Cent enthusi,sm anJ “operation we can 
Read carefully these suggestions and then “ come back” with your 

1. A “50-50” plan .- Three hours per day to home-room work- 
3 hours per day to special activities. In part we have carried out 
h s fundamental conception of the organization. We must do 
otter the second half of the year. 

2 Special activities include not only those subjects appearing 
on the program but such extracurricular activities as banking, ath- 
letics, entertainments and picture shows, the citizen’s association, 
ec. <very activity authorized by the school, whether curricular 
or extracurricular is of proportionate importance as a socializing 
ac or in the life of the child. The activities must not encroach on 
time allotted to tool mastery-i. e., the home-room time— unless 
some phase of the activity functions in reading, language, writing 
spelling, or arithmetic. K ’ g ’ 

3. So-called interruptions for activity work must, therefore, come 
during activity periods or be taken care of before or after school 

4. The tool subjects we knotf to be fundamental as a means to 
socialization in process-the tools gained in home rooms being ap- 
plied m the practice of self-expression and citizenship. The value 
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of the tool subjects is unquestioned; the relative value of the vari- 
ous activities (curricular or extracurricular) can not be fixed, vary- 
ing in the case of each individual child. 

5. The child, therefore, who misses a curricular activity because 
nf some civic responsibility (such as banking, safety, and conduct) 
is, without doubt, receiving a training of equal value in the socializa- 
tion process to the regular scheduled activity. 

6. In the giving of grades, therefore, in special activity subjects, 
the child should not be graded on a time basis, provided the time 
lost is for an authorized extracurricular activity. 

7. As a group of teachers we have not yet reached that point in 
the correlation and interlocking of efforts which the organization 
makes easily possible. Here are a few suggestions: 

(a) The auditorium work is oral language work almost entirely. 
Home.- room and special teachers should call to the attention of audi- 
torium teachers errors or bad habits in self-expression. 

(b) The library can be made a most valuable auxiliary to any 
department. Hovrtmany times during the five months past have 
you made use of the library as an aid in your work? As a home- 
room teaehef, do you realize that your children are getting each day 
an additional reading, literature, and study period that can be 
made invaluable in oral and written language, reading, and spelling? 

( c ) Is my work receiving die type of assistance which some other 
department can give as an integral part of the regular work of that 
department? 
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